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ENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
BY ERNEST RADFORD 



It is difficult to avoid repetition of what has 
been said here and elsewhere about the many 
:and obvious advantages of this establishment to 
the classes for whom it provides. From the 
'sad mechanic exercise' of hand and eye during 
the day it must indeed be a change to have 
the same faculties employed upon what may 
be hailed as an artist's work when completed. 
Not one, but many such schools have been 
established in recent years, and these, by their 
exhibitions, have proved that a deep-seated feeling 
of Art is more general than has been supposed. 

The inclination to c chuck ' or eliminate 
whatever we deem to be worthless is as old as 
the conviction that we have to fight for our 
lives, and there should be no restraint to the 
• exercise of this inclination in the c wide, wide 
world ' of Art. The doom of the shoddiest 
things is ensured by their frailty, and none but 
the maddest would think of bestowing upon 
their decoration a tithe of the thought that is 
•claimed by the things that seem to us to be 
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THE BOOKBINDER'S ART 




CONSTANCE, CLAY MODEL 
B7 RICKARD GARBA 



beautiful because they have been in use so long, 
and with their shapes hardly altered at all, will 
be handled in time to come by loving descen- 
dants of ours. For myself I want a bit of the 
firmament about everything dear to me — a face, 
a pure thought, or a flower, and this in a lesser 
degree is as true of all that surrounds one at 
home. 

As often as these exhibitions are opened, 
either these thoughts or some others recur. We 
have often been told, and believe, that students 
grounded in craft are almost invariably found to 
be capable, on the strength of what they have 
learned of the ductility of the materials, of 
•evolving designs that the things themselves seem 
to plead for. In the decorative arts in general 



there is nothing so much wanted as reticence, 
and no one so irreligiously garrulous as the 
designer who is not a craftsman. Through no 
fault of their own, and for reasons perfectly 
obvious, the ladies are by far the worst sinners. 
Much love, and a little knowledge seems to be 
all that is wanted here. 

The teachers of bookbinding have printed a 
word of advice to their pupils, and in conclusion 
I may as well quote it. 'Students are not 
encouraged to make elaborate designs with the 
pencil, but rather to make patterns by simple 
arrangements of the tools themselves. In this 
way, while keeping well within the limits of the 
craft, it is possible to produce an almost endless 
variety of patterns.' 

'So far, so good,' one may say, but the con- 
fession that the decorative art of the bookbinder 
is more mechanical than any other seems to 
argue in favour of his giving not as much, but as 
little, of that as possible* In proportion to one's 
love of the books that are held to be sacred is 
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BEDSPREAD, PRINTED COTTON 
DESIGNED FOR STOREY & CO. 
BY F. C. MILLAR 

one's hatred of the unsympathetic designer. As 
to professional book-illustrators, words fail. 

There is the usual bread-winner's excuse for 
his outrages, and we can forgive a great 
deal, but < trespassers will be prosecuted ' should 
be the general rule. 

I believe there is only one binder in England 
who practices freehand tooling, who expresses 
by means of the wheel her feeling for line, and 
line as the index of feeling, but her art could 
hardly be taught, and so we have none of it 
here. 

For the reason above given it would be diffi- 
cult to illustrate to advantage the work of this 
department. The standard maintained by the 
teachers is high, and to illustrate the pupils 
shortcomings is not the writer's idea. Con- 
sidering how straitly confined he is there may 
seem to be little opportunity here of disclos- 
ing the talent for design which he has shown in 
other department-. 



< Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.' 

A certain amount of freedom there is : enough' 
in the case of the prisoned poet to account for 
one of the sweetest of songs, and the master 
bookbinder will tell you that you have enough 
even here ; you with your punches and gouges- 
The c Line of beauty ' traced by the free-wheel 
of the lady we have referred to : — To produce 
that by means of successive impressions of curved 

tools ^v ,^-^ is doing what I think you should 

not. Not the least welcome of the exhibits in the 
eyes of the lover of books are the examples of 
pages restored so as to be worth binding, for 
books, in themselves delightful, are sometimes 
cast aside in despair, seeing what they have 
suffered from human brutality, and other more 
natural agencies. 

Of the illustrations selected, I had not 
thought to say much, seeing how well they 
speak for themselves. Messrs. Storey and Co. 
may thank me for advertising their double- 
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PATTERN DESIGNS 



l>ed-spreads, but truly my sole 
business here is with the de- 
signers in their employ. In 
one of these two there is a 
concealed suggestion of Para- 
dise, the puzzle being to find 
it, and it is thought that a more 
suitable coverlet could hardly 
.have been designed. 

We have noticed Miss Fa- 
bian's work before. The last 
time it was a sea-nymph ; this 
time a serene little townscape, 
its rivulet spanned by a bridge. 
She would seem to have our 
love of the water, and to do 
nothing that does not deserve 
to be praised. What we have 
had occasion to notice are 
lithographs, and lithography 
as a means of multiplying one- 
self is properly studied here. 
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THE SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS. 

NOTE. 

Our apologies are due to the author and 
publishers of 'Plant and Floral Studies,' Mr. 
W. G. Paulson Townsend and Messrs. Trus- 
love, Hanson and Combra, Ltd., for a regrettable 
printer's error in the review of the book which 
appeared in these columns last month ; an error 
which we fear may have led to the wrong 
assumption that the book was insufficiently 
illustrated. We desired, on the contrary, to 
convey a very different impression ; the book is 
well and — for its price, 5s. — profusely illustrated. 
In the review the number of illustrations was 
given as fourteen — it should have been one 
.hundred and fourteen. 



The vine with its clusters 
of grapes which encircles Mr. 
F. M. Crooks's Beaker, seems 
to be as good a piece of re- 
pousse work as any here 
shown, and is at any rate not 
out of place. T he design may 
be a little too free, perhaps, 
but no freer than the drinker 
is wont to be. The joviality 
of the Wine-god is pleasantly 
suggested, and we are not 
inclined to be critical. If 
nothing is said of the other 
examples it is because we 
have not the space. A repu- 
tation may be made or marred 
by the careless exercise of 
the critical faculty, and to 
publish an illustration, is 
equivalent to praising it a 
good deal. 
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OME PATTERN DESIGNS 
OF TO-DAY 



The fashion in upholstery work can 
hardly be said to change so rapidly as the fashion 
of feminine garb — that by-word of mutability — 
but the change, if slower, is no less stringent in 
its action, though perhaps not quite so arbitrary. 
It might be more correct to say that the varia- 
tion, while being as marked, is subject to fewer 
fluctuations and freaks. 

Marked it is, however, and the most indi- 
vidual designer cannot afford to disregard it. 
Nor ought he, in our opinion, to wish to be 
able to do so. Times change, and with them 
national needs and desires, and whatever we 
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